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MANET, DEGAS, AND RENOJR: IMPRESSIONIST 
FIGURE-PAINTERS 


It is rare, of course, for any painter of importance to be exclusively 
a figure-painter, or exclusively a painter of landscape; and not even 
the three artists named in the caption of this article, who in their 
labors lately shown 
at the Grafton Gal- 
leries have most 
dealt with the fig- 
ure, have confined 
themselves _alto- 
gether to its record. 
Looming largely in 
the work of all three 
painters — Manet, 
Degas, and Renoir 
—it is in the work 
of Degas that the 
figure’s place _ is 
most of all conspic- 
uous. It is only 
when Degas paints 
bonnet-shops_ or 
paints a race-course 
that the figure, though it may not be the exclusive subject, is not 
the main motive of the piece. Figure-painting is his special forte. 

Degas is a great draftsman; for it is to be remembered that the 
expression of movement is as truly a function and a part of drafts- 
manship as the expression of permanent form. To his form, excep- 
tion is taken, not so much, it is true, on account of incorrectness or 
inadequacy, as on account of the so frequent ugliness of the selected 
model. The spectacle of the models of this keen observer and _bril- 
liant executant is indeed, at times, not agreeable. There is no 
reason to suppose, however, that the artist himself remains in igno- 
rance of the fact. In choosing, he has chosen, no doubt, what gave 
him salient character or salient movement. His woman with the 
absinthe is so horribly true that it is at least a lesson in human degra- 
dation—even a sermon, and preached as forcibly as in any picture of 
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Brouwer’s. His laundry-women reveal the conditions of 


at all with the 





charm of Morland, but with nothing less 


than the truth of Millet. His dan- 
cing girls, at their rehearsals, possess 
for him no glamour of the theater. 
The most experienced of his cory- 
phées are deformed by monstrous 
exercise; and the least expert have 
the immaturity of youth and the 
awkwardness of the beginner. But 
the expression of their movement— 
rapid and unwonted, or if not un- 
wonted often incidental—engages 
his hand and mind. 

Pastels showed it at the Grafton 
Galleries. But best of all was it 
shown there by the extraordinary 
little canvas ‘‘ Rehearsal in the Foyer 
de la Danse,’’ wherein, with the 
inevitable gaucherie, there is set 
down, besides, the scarcely less 
inevitable human grace. Whether 
we enjoy the theme or whether we 
dislike it, this picture is only to be 
spoken of with fairness when it has 
been acclaimed as a masterpiece. 
The cold, gray light of the Paris 
winter day streams through the tall 
windows. The illumination, in its 
breadth and subtlety, would have 
done no discredit to Van der Meer. 
And then there is the action of the 
scampering, or stalking, or pirouet- 
ting crowd. Elsewhere—in one or 
two milliner pieces particularly— 
pieces in which he has recorded the 
familiar charm of modes and fabrics 
in the well-stocked shop—Degas is 
a colorist. Here, in ‘‘The Rehear- 
sal,’’ he is content to be a draftsman. 
‘*Horses in the Meadows’”’ exhibited, 
—shall we say?—is an interlude of 
harmonious beauty. ‘‘Carriage at 
the Races’’ has a realism more fin- 
ished than was ever Mr. Frith’s— 
and a sense of style, withal, of which 
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Mr. Frith did not wot. Then there was ‘‘The Races: Before the 
Start.’’ Draftsmanship again. The horses are drawn as finely and 
decisively as on a Greek bas-relief, or as in that perfect lithograph 
of Whistler's, ‘‘Smith’s Yard, Lyme Regis.’’ A superb achievement. 
That certainty of execution which is a characteristic of Degas is 
very far from being 
a characteristic of 
Renoir. Inequal- 
ity, indeed—lI ex- 
press here opinions 
voiced in the Lon- 
don press at the 
time of the exhibi- 
tion—is the mek 
of this artist. By 
him, material for 
the scoffer has been 
provided in abun- 
dance, for he has 
offered us _ piece 
after piece of trivial 
character and thin, 
discordant _ color. 
But then, remem- 
ber he has_ not 
omitted, either, to 
accomplish, here 
and there, some 
miracle of finesse 
that could be set, 
with little loss, be- 
side a performance LE BUVEUR D’EAU 
of Gainsborough. By Edouard Manet 
‘*The Ballet Girl,’’ 
shown at the Grafton Galleries, is such a piece. Is there anything 
better than that, in the record of the wreathed smile and weariness and 
capering grace of ‘*Madame Bacelli,’’ by the English Vandyke—trans- 
formed, for the moment, into the English Lancret? Not Gainsborough- 
like at all—-more positive, more solid—is the better of Renoir’s two 
records of people in a box at the theater—we mean the picture which 
is the less known of the two, somehow, the sister and little sister, 
with the bouquet between them. <A good many failures might be 
condoned—they exist to be condoned—in virtue of a performance so 
mouvementé and so vivid as ‘‘A Lunch after Rowing,’’ another of the 
pictures exhibited. Such pictures command unqualified admiration. 
But if inequality is a mark of Renoir, so, too, is variety. His 
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‘‘Sleeping Woman with a Cat’’ is drawn and modeled with very 
remarkable firmness. And the ‘‘most fast sleep’’ of Shakespeare was 
seldom better indicated. His ‘‘ Head of a Woman”’ has not only the 
life in the eye which is so characteristic of every Renoir face-study, 
but also pure and admirable flesh painting—another charm alto- 
gether. But this 
does not exhaust 
his versatility. His 
‘*The Seine at Ar- 
genteuil’’ is a bold, 
subtle picture of 
waters and blue 
skies and gold-white 
sails. His ‘‘Farm 
on the Banks of the 
Seine’’ is a homely, 
most realistic, most 
original landscape, 
of water, palings, 
ducks, stream-side 
greenery, and vi- 
brating light. And 
in his little still-life 
piece—of green figs 
principally—there 
is placed veritably 
before us the fruit, 
luscious yet cool- 
ing, from some gar- 
den of France. 
And this brings 
LE LINGE us to Manet. For 
By Edouard Manet one of Manet’s 
triumphs in the ex- 
hibition, too—though a conventional judgment would reckon it a 
minor one—was in a still-life canvas of such limited inches, yet 
in effect with much of the breadth and much of the richness of 
Chardin. This was ‘‘Peaches and Green Almonds.’’ As in a work 
of Chardin—as in no work of William Hunt—the fruit in this 
picture is bathed in atmosphere; the texture is but the matter of the 
thing; air and light are its spirit. Yet no one was more positive 
than Manet—in a sense, no one more materialist. He was not seen 
perhaps quite so well as were Degas and Renoir, in Monsieur Durand- 
Ruel’s exhibition. ‘‘Le Bon Bock’’ was not here—the picture that 
was promptly ‘‘secured’’—it is a word dear to the picture seller—by 
the famous singer, Monsieur Faure. ‘‘Bar at the Folies Bergéres”’ 
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—which figures, if we remember, in the book upon Manet by that 
writer who is the great authority upon the painter (M. Théodore 
Duret, the critic d’avant garde) 
—was represented at the Grafton 
Galleries only by a sketch for it 
—a sketch not at all of the most 
engaging. Nor was there at the 
Grafton Galleries that admirably 
recorded episode of nineteenth- 
century history which contributed 
its share, at least, of interest to an 
early ‘‘International.’’ Yet there 
were admirable things. 

The early and especially Spanish 
manner of a painter upon whom 
Velasquez and Goya both set a 
mark was represented in ‘‘Spanish 
Dancers,’’ in ‘‘The Bull-Fight,’’ 
and in ‘‘The Wandering Musi- 
cians.’” The two latter are perhaps 
more remarkable than the first: the 
‘‘Wandering Musicians’’ for char- 
acter, for fearless treatment of the 
type, for treatment deeply true; the 
‘Bull Fight’’ for its dramatic possi- 
bilities—the eager crowd, half 
frenzied, ranged along the ring, and 
the splendid carriage of the actors 
in the arena—to Madrid or Andalu- 
sia is one at once taken. Very per- 
sonal, though wrought with unusual 
detail, was ‘‘ The Garden of Manet,’’ 
—green, sunny, pleasant, with the 
traveling light of a fortunate day 
over every yard of the ground. 
‘‘Afternoon Music: Tuileries Gar- 
dens,’ with the tall silk hats and 
the crinolines of the middle of the 
second empire, and with some of the 
affectations left, almost of D’Orsay’s 
grace, was not a poem indeed, but a 
‘‘document.’” The grouping is 
amazing in naturalness. In the 
depth of the shadows cast, or sup- 
posed to be cast, by summer treesof yy .ecuANDE D'ORANGES 
France, the Spanish influence is ap- gy p. 4. Renoir 
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parent still. The ‘‘Port of Arcachon,’’ is another of the canvases dis- 
played, shows Manet himself, entirely—himself, anda pioneer. The 
lowness of tone, that is so modern, is there, and the breadth and the 
simplicity—the fact stated and left, not worried and labored. Manet, 
like Boudin and like Courbet, was not strictly an ‘‘impressionist”’ 
or being an impressionist in some degree, he was, so to put it, of an 
early generation.’ His talent, after all, like Boudin’s talent, was 
eminently personal. Yet, like Boudin, he passed on to other hands 
the torch that he received or thé torch he lit. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE., 
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AMERICAN WATER-COLORS IN 


Robert Burns's *‘O- wad some Power the giftie gie us to see 
oursel as ithers see us!"’ is no less applicable to art than to the more 
mundane incident of which the poet wrote. The recent exhibition 
of American water-colors in England was a new venture on the part 
of our native artists, and a decided novelty to their British confréres. 
The show provoked comment and comparison, and it is both inter- 
esting and instructive to note the impression made and the judgments 
expressed—judgments possibly doubly valuable as being from a 
foreign standpoint. 

For the proper understanding of what London said about the 
New York Water-Color Club’s first exhibition in England, it is neces- 
sary to give some idea of certain local conditions. England, not 
altogether without reason, looks upon herself as the home of painting 
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By Edgar Degas 
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in water-colors, and especially of a form of water-color painting 
which is here called legitimate, or pure. Purity in this sense involves 
the use of transparent color, and the strict avoidance of Chinese white, 
tempera or body-color of any kind. Now, many members of the 
New York Water-Color Club are addicted to the use of body-color. 
If they wish to get an effect by means of body-color they have the 
temerity to try, and often the audacity to succeed. 

It is true that many of the younger water-colorists in London 
depart in little fashion from tradition, but this is stil] thought illegiti- 
mate by the greater number of those who are interested in art, 
whether as painters, writers, purchasers, or simple spectators. 
Although a self-evident absurdity, it is nevertheless a fact; and it 
is not only in England that you find to-day forms of art in which the 
means are thought, in one sense, of more importance than the end. 

Another point is, that the modern gallery in which the exhibition 
was held was recently moved; and again, the standard of its exhi- 
bitions has recently changed. True, it was in New Bond Street 
before, but now it is in another part of New Bond Street; and even 
though the new premises were better and the new standard was better, 
it must be remembered that England isa conservative nation, predisposed 
to look upon any change with disfavor, simply because it is a change. 
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LA REPETITION DU BALLET 
By Edgar Degas 
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BALLET ESPAGNOL 
By Edouard Manet 


Moreover, New Bond Street and the West End generally are 
usually full of exhibitions. You need hardly cross the street to see 
an exhibition, and many of them are excellent, many old favorites, 
and many widely advertised. The writers on art have too much to 
do. It seems likely, as Rodin suggested, that London is becoming 
the center of the art world. As such it is naturally crowded, and 
this in itself, apart from all other conditions, is a reason why new- 
comers should have much difficulty in finding favor. 

Thus to say that the first exhibition of the New York Water-Color 
Club was favorably received really means more than the words would 
seem toimply. The nature of the reception can probably be best 
shown by quoting some press opinions cabled to this country, with- 
out attempting to select the most flattering or to avoid those which 
are least so. 

The Times was somewhat patronizing. After recognizing that 
the club was “‘an institution of respectable age,’’ it called the show 
‘rather interesting.”’ It should be said that very interesting shows 
are often beneath the notice of the Times. Mr. Hallowell’s sketches 
for altarpieces, ‘‘designs in the manner of the sixteenth century,’’ 
were “‘rather striking in design and effective in color.’’ Colin Camp- 
bell Cooper’s views of modern Philadelphia ‘‘showed a rare power of 
getting poetry out of prose.’’ Arthur I. Keller was ‘‘remarkable for 
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his grasp of character and for his expression of it." Emma Lampert 
Cooper and Albert Herter also met with the approval of the Times. 
The Morning Post, a paper of much influence and high standing, 
opined that the club ‘‘certainly produces good work,’’ and after 
mentioning a dozen members specially, called the whole ‘‘an inter- 
esting display.”’ 
The Daily Mail, 
which has a larger 
circulation than any 
other daily in Lon- 
don, said that ‘‘the 
hundred odd draw- 
ings are of high all- 
round = excellence, 
and in most cases 
treated with con- 
siderable freedom 
and freshness, and 
with a notable ab- 
sence of stippling.’ 
Here, and in several 
other papers, men- 
tion was made of 
‘brilliant — still-life 
studies by different 
artists who need not 
fear comparison 
with our best ex- 
ponents of this un- 
justly despised class 
of subject.’’ 
According to 





JEUNE FILLE AU PANIER the Daily Express, 
va FS ee the display was ‘‘of 
singular interest, 


both as regards the excellent quality of the work and the originality 
of the subjects.’ The Court Journal thought it ‘‘more than 
satisfactory to find the New York Water-Color Club holding an 
exhibition in London,’’ held that the show ‘‘gives great promise for 
the future of American art and artists,’’ and hoped that it would meet 
with “‘sufficient appreciation to induce our American cousins to hold 
an annual exhibition in London.”’ 

The Builder considered it ‘‘a very interesting exhibition, but not 
what we should call a water-color exhibition.’’ The reason is, of 
course, the frequent use of body-color, and this was referred to in 
other papers. But the Builder perceived ‘‘a high standard of excel- 
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ience of its kind,’’ mentioned ‘‘some powerful figure pictures,’’ and 
said that the still-life subjects were ‘‘all good’’—which is saying much. 
The foregoing are typical of a score of notices which appeared in 
the London press, and there seemed to be few if any of the exhibi- 
tors who were not mentioned by some paper. Mr. Cooper’s sky- 
scrapers were men- 
tioned as often as any- 
thing, and the work of 
Edward Potthast was 
sympathetically _nio- ; 
ticed—though not to 
the exclusion of many 
others. The funniest 
notice—not meant so, 
of course—appeared 
in the Daily Chronicle, 
explaining that ‘‘the 
intensely prosaic life 
of America no doubt 
predisposes her artists 
to mysticism by a 
natural reaction from 
the anti-artistic condi- 
tions of their environ- 
ment. It is at any 
rate noteworthy that 
several of the chief 
figure pieces are 
charged with the same 
strange romantic sen- 
timent that character- 
izes sO many painters 
of the Old World, like 
Rossetti or Burne- 
Jones, Mareau) or  MARCHANDE D'ORANGES 
Bocklin. Mr. Albert 3¥P.A. Renoir 
Herter’s ‘Spirit of the 
Renaissance,’ for example, and Miss Clara Parrish’s ‘When It 
was yet Dark’—a graceful picture of the holy women going to the 
sepulcher on the resurrection morning—are designed in that modern 
Medieval manner which one had thought to be a distinction of Euro- 
pean art. Several other clever drawings show with equal clearness 
the effect of Parisian training. . . . . The American note is struck 
for once in a rather hard picture of a nude Indian boy ‘Roasting 
Corn.’’’ ‘‘Struck for once’’ will seem to readers somewhat amusing. 
Against this discovery of the American note, however, must be 
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set off the fact that the Daily Chronicle did not fail to see Mr. 
Moser’s ‘‘ Adirondacks,’’ which was described as a ‘‘romantic impres- 
sion.”’ E,. Irving Couse was the painter of ‘‘the American note.”’ 
Elsewhere his picture was spoken of as ‘‘ably modeled.”’ 

An English water-colorist, successful at all the leading exhibitions, 
when asked for an opinion, proved to have been very much inter- 
ested in the work 
from New York, 
and had much to 
say of its technical 
ability and freedom 
from conventional- 
ity. Some of the 
painters specially 
mentioned were 
Charles Warren 
Eaton, Henry B. 
Snell, Walter L. 
-almer, Luis Mora, 
Rhoda Holmes 
Nicholls, Anna 
Fisher, Jules Guer- 
in, Childe Hassam, 
and again Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Keller, 
and Mr. Moser. 
The influence of 
Bastien Lepage was 
noticed in ‘‘Late 
Afternoon,’’ by 
LES DEUX BLANCHISSEUSES August —_Tranzer. 
By Edgar Degas John La Farge was 

thought poorly rep- 
resented in this exhibition. The rich coloring and ingenious compo- 
sition of Mr. Hallowell were spoken of, and it was also pointed out 
that the prices asked were, as a rule, from twenty to fifty per cent 
higher than those which Londoners would be likely to expect. For 
this reason it was not thought likely that the sales would be at all 
satisfactory. Good modern work can be bought in London at very 
moderate rates. 





L. CC. HADDON. 








THE HEAVENS ARE TELLING—PHOTOGRAPH 
By Herbert Arthur Hess 
(See article, “Sketching from Nature’’) 
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MUSEUM’S POLICY AND ITS 


DEFICIENCIES 


Of great interest to students of the history of art is the outline of 
the future policy of the Metropolitan Museum in New York, here 
reproduced in part from its thirty-fifth annual report. 

The collections of the museum have not been systematically 
developed under any comprehensive plan. In some departments it 
is lamentably deficient; in others, perhaps abnormally extended; in 
many, inadequately represented. This condition is quite as apparent 
to the trustees as to the artist public. Nor does it result from any 
volition on their part. It is the inevitable consequence of having 
had to rely in the past for our expansion upon gifts, and of having 
had no means of our own with which to enlarge our collections in 
those directions which gifts did not supply. 

Those who may now be disposed to cavil should put themselves 
in the position of its founders, and test their wisdom in accepting 
gifts by the situation which then confronted them. Nor did these 
founders have any alternative of choice in what they should accept. 
It was to take what was offered, or nothing. Those who now in fair- 
ness look at our collections from this viewpoint will wonder, not at 
what is lacking, but at what has been accomplished under such con- 
ditions during the brief span of a single generation. 

The present situation is different. Our museum has already taken 
a place among the great storehouses of art in the civilized world. 
Any works of art are honored by a place in its halls. We have 
resources, inadequate to be sure, but still considerable, with which 
to enlarge our collections. We have been at liberty in recent years 
to exercise more careful discrimination in accepting gifts, and we may 
now rigorously exclude all which do not attain to acknowledged 
standards. 

In doing so it will be the aim of the trustees not merely to 
assemble beautiful objects and display them harmoniously, still less 
to amass a collection of unrelated curios, but to group together the 
masterpieces of different countries and times in such relation and 
sequence as to illustrate the history of art in the broadest sense, to 
make plain its teaching, and to inspire and direct its development. 

Equally interesting is the frank confession of weakness on the part of 
the trustees, and the means by which they see fit to supply deficiencies. 
The trustees have greatly at heart the formation of. a complete his- 
torical collection of American art. In this matter they appeal con- 
fidently to the patriotism of owners of fine American canvases, 
believing that here is a case in which the museum is peculiarly 
justified in soliciting gifts. To this end a list of desiderata has been 
prepared, arranged under three heads, namely: 


A GREAT ART 
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Early American painters boin prior to 1825, who are not repre- 
sented in the museum collection: John Smybert, Jonathan B. Black- 
burn, John Singleton Copley, R. Earle, Joseph Wright, Robert 
Fulton, William Dunlap, E. G. Malbone, Francis Alexander, "9 
Wesley Jarvis, Thomas Sully, Bass G@s, James Frothingham, S. 

B. Morse, Chester Harding, William S. Jewett, John Naegel, scot 
Catlin (Indian painter), N. Joscelyn, Robert W. Weir, Mrs. F. R. 
Spencer (Mr. Spencer is represented), John Gadsby Chapman, Jerome 
Thompson, Joseph Ames, Peter F. Rothermel, Thomas Le Clear, 
Richard M. Staigg, Richard Caton Woodville, T. Buchanan Read, 





A BROOK IN SPRINGTIME—PHOTOGRAPH 
By Robert S. Redfield 
(See article, ‘‘Sketching from Nature ’’) 


F. O. C. Darley, Sanford R. Gifford, Thomas Hicks, Paul Weber, 
William M. Hunt, Mrs. Jane M. Hunt, and Christian Schussele. 
Early American painters born prior to 1825, represented in the 
collections, but not adequately represented: Gilbert Stuart, Colonel 
John Trumbull, Rembrandt Peale, Washington Allston, William Page, 
John Frederick Kensett, George A. Baker, Jasper Francis Cropsey. 
Deceased American painters born since 1825, either not repre- 
sentéd or inadequately represented: J. Beaufain Irving (none), 
Frederic E. Church (one picture, ‘‘The A°gean Sea’’), Jervis McEntee 
(none), James McDougal Hart (none), J. O. Eaton (none), Edward 
Moran (none), George Cochran Lambdin (none), William O. Stone 
(none), Alexander H. Wyant (one), Homer D. Martin (two), Theo- 
dore Robinson (none), Archibald Robinson (miniaturist, none). 
ABRIDGED FROM OFFICIAL REPORT 





A WET ROAD 
By Frederick K. Lawrence 
(See article, “Sketching from 












AN OFF-SHORE BREEZE 
By S. Stockton Hornor 


SKETCHING FROM NATURE* 


The season is provocative of emigration in art circles. Tyro and 
veteran alike feel the unrest incident to recurring summer, and make 
unusual demands on the dealers for paper, canvas, stretchers, pencils, 
crayons, water-color, oils, portable easels, in fact everything that 
goes to make up the necessary equipment for an outing of a week or 
a period of months. The exodus from studio and city is, or will be, 
almost universal. Some will go for the mere delight of sketching 
from nature with no intent save pleasure and practice, and some, 
‘‘with malice aforethought,’’ to lay in the material for a winter’s 
work; some actuated with a sincere desire to commune with the hills 
and fields, the sunshine and showers, and some with a commercial 
idea dominant in their minds. Whatever be the motive or the actu- 
ating spirit the early fall, when the first frosts prompt a retracing of 
steps, will likely prove a prolific imparter of surprises. What shall 
the harvest be? 

* The accompanying illustrations are photographic suggestions of themes for artists. 
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THE POND 

By Marshall Wait 

To prescribe a proper equipment—tell whose paper is best and 
where to buy it, what paints are most satisfactory and what colors to 
select, what easel combines the maximum of convenience with the 
minimum of burden, and the hundred and one other things that have 
to be taken into consideration by the country-invading host—would 
doubtless be a reiteration of what every art-teacher has told his 
pupils and every mature artist knows from experience. Besides, it 
is very easy to make mistakes, since an equipment that one sketch 
artist would deem ideal would prove wholly inadequate to the needs 
of another. It is better to leave the novice to the tender graces of 
his teacher—or his dealer—and the veteran to his prejudices and 
antipathies. A few words as tothe spirit animating the sketch artist 
and the probable results of his enterprise, however, may not be amiss. 

Fuseli, according to report, once quaintly told his method of pro- 
cedure. ‘‘First,’’ said he, ‘‘I sits myself down, then I works myself 
up, then I throws in my shades, then I pulls out my lights.’’ That 
is all there is to it. Fuseli told the whole story, and any one can do 
as he did. He got good results, and so can any present-day artist. 
But Fuseli did not bring home bits of actual nature, and it is safe 
enough to say that not one in ten thousand who forsake their studios 
this year for a summer outing will do anything more accurate than he 
did. The fact is that each one will seek nature warped by his teach- 
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END OF A NOVEMBER DAY 
By Frederick K. Lawrence 


ings, influenced by his memories, and circumscribed by his habits, 
character, predilections. It is the camera fiends alone who will 
approximate nature as she is—the rest will paint her as they see her. 
The sketches brought home will be nature plus or minus something 
that is due to the artist. 

Herein lies the worth of just such summer outings as we are talking 
about. They break the thralldom of studio practice, they take one 
to the source of new inspiration, and they color nature with one’s own 
personality, with the result that the artist’s portfolio in the fall bears 
evidence not so much of the scenes he has witnessed and sought to 
depict as of his individual way of looking at things and of the witch- 
ery of color with which by virtue of himself he can invest prosaic 
objects. 

You sits yourself down, you works yourself up, you throws in 
your shades, and then you pulls out your lights. Your studio mate 
may sit three feet from you, draw or paint the same scene, and follow 
exactly the same modus operandi, and his picture will not be your 
picture, will probably not be anything like it. Perhaps you are one 
of a sketching “‘bee’’ of which all the members undertake to depict 
the same scene in exactly the same way, and the pictures made, 
except for certain but minor resemblances, will be wholly unlike. 


. 
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Not a mother’s son of you has caught nature—there is no such thing 
possible. But you have all made more or less charming pictures. 
You have all had the same model, but you have seen her through 
your own eyes, and this privilege and practice alone is worth all your 
time and trouble, all your car-fare and cost of equipment. 

The veteran in paints knows all this, and perhaps it is a gratuitous 
matter to tell him what he has had rubbed into him since the first 
proud day on which he went out sketching from nature. The 
novice, however, does not, and it may somewhat surprise him in the 
fall to find that he has merely been expressing himself all summer in 
terms of nature. But this is just what every great artist has done 
before him, and every artist who aspires to greatness must do after 
him. You must /ed/ yourself in line and color, and there is no model 
for your purpose like nature and no practice like sketching from 
nature. You must work with the expectation of surprises—with the 
expectation that some one will evince a keener sense of the beautiful 
than you; that some one will show a more correct idea of proportions; 
that some one will look at things from a more telling angle; that 
some one will throw in more spirit or mystery; that some one will see 





THE WILLOWS 
By S. L. Willard 
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richer harmonies of color—but after all, you see nature after your 
own light and impress upon her your own personality. The artist 
who walls himself in his studio and draws upon imagination for topo- 
graphical details and color schemes becomes a manufacturer of 
pictures, not an interpreter of nature. He needs to break his 
shackles and get out into the fields and woods. The wizard in line 
and color must be a seer, and every pictorial seer must of necessity 
be a sketch artist from nature. Every tyro on sketching tours this 
summer will waste lots of paper and pencils and paint, but if he work 
earnestly and intelligently—if he works himself up, as old Fuseli said 
—he will waste little time or energy. He well throw in his shades 
aud pull out his lights. 

Apropos of one’s finding one’s self in his art, I may quote a few 
words spoken ten years ago at the Metropolitan Museum, New York, 
by John La Farge, than whom no one is more competent to speak 
of art theories and practices. <A painting, he insists, is the concrete 
expression of a host of memories all of which have to be cultivated 
and through which an artist expresses his own soul. ‘‘When you 
try to paint a color or atone that you see out of doors,’’ said he, 
‘‘you have to draw upon some practice of mixing some colors 
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together. Say it is a blue sky—some use of blue has been made by 
you; and you have gone instinctively to the color-box to find the 
place you have in your memory, the kind of color you have in your 
memory, the kind of mixture you have in your memory. Not once 
in a million times do you see a thing painted as if the painter tried 
that coinbination of paints for the first time. Usually he has a 
recipe; he must have one, even if he has to abandon it fora moment. 

‘‘Nothing is more ironical, therefore, to any one who has a set 
palette of certain pigments, than to suppose that he can be abso- 
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lutely free-minded in the way he reproduces things. It is as if we 
said: We shall be free in the use of words, and if necessary, put in 
words of other Janguages—any which seem nearer, Japanese, Chinese, 
French, and as these cannot meet all cases, we shall invent them as 
we go along. 

‘‘Of course we do arrange words—combine them, combine their 
intonations, their sounds, their suggestions, and the memories they 
suggest, as well as their distinct and limited meanings, and we 
scramble through with these difficulties. 

**As to the painter he does the same, feeling that his intention is 
the main thing, and trusting, without being conscious of that reliance, 
to the manner in which we the lookers-on help to make the illusion. 
The painting has nothing for us but what we can co-ordinate out of 
our memories. An Ashante negro or the average picture-dealer can- 
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not see a painting with the eye of a Rembrandt or a Rousseau, and 
make as great an illusion for himself. . . . 

‘*When once the artist has summed up in himself the memories 
of his apprenticeship, the acquired memories of others, and his own 
—derived from them perhaps, but at any rate added to them—you 
can try him with the following experiment. Take him to ten differ- 
ent places; set him before ten different scenes; ask him to copy what 
he sees before him. I say copy, so as to make our task of finding 
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him out more easy. All of these so-called copies, which are really 
representations, will be stamped in some peculiar way, more or less 
interesting, according to the value of our artist. And you will recog- 
nize at once that they are really ten copies of his manner of looking at 
the thing that he copies. 

**Suppose again, that you could persuade ten different artists—I 
am speaking of craftsmen; that is to say, of people who have already 
the use of their trade—-ask, persuade these ten men to copy, as I 
have called it, the same subject in nature, the same landscape, and 
you will have ten different landscapes in that you would be able to 
pick out each one for the way it was done. In short, any person who 
knew anything about it would realize, as it were, ten different land- 
scapes.”’ 

In other words, the essential thing behind a painting is the man 
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who made it. An artist’s best assets are his manner of looking at 
things, his fund of memories, his persistence in expressing himself in 
terms of nature. Apart from any consideration, therefore, of its 
being good practice for the beginner in draftsmanship, etc., sketching 
from nature is the prerequisite of any mature artist’s development. 
You cannot evolve nature from your inner consciousness. No amount 
of thought or dreaming can furnish a worthy substitute for the fields 
and skies, the sun and shade, that may be seen; no studio-fed ambi- 
tion can rival the inspiration of open-air experience; no theory with- 
out facts can equal looking at the real thing in your own way. 

Lay in your supply of paints and paper, pencils and brushes, can- 
vases, easels, everything needed, therefore, and make records of 
country scenes and yourselves as long as the weather and your means 
permit. It is a practice that makes for verity—from your standpoint 
and verity, after all, is the essence of great art.* 

H. D. MACPHERSON. 
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* For other photographic illustrations, see following pages. 
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ITEMS FROM THE ART MUSEUM 


The institution of the St. Louis Public Museum shows what 
enlightened effort can do. A few months ago no action had been 
taken, and there was slight prospect that St. Louis would have an 
educational establishment of this character. At present there isa 
regular corporation, solidly organized, having adequate resources, an 
edifice, and valuable material. The west pavilion of the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Forest Park has been secured as the home of the 
museum, and wholly by gift material has been acquired which has a 
value of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. This, with the 
contributions, represents the success realized in only a few months. 
St. Louis has the nucleus of an excellent general museum. The 
museum undoubtedly will be permanent, and wi’ ain in size and 
quality from year to year. As long as it remains a public museum, 
it will be popular and will fulfill its mission. The officers and direc- 
tors should deem it their special duty to maintain the institution as 
one which the public may forever enjoy. Universities, colleges, and 
schools are entitled to educational privileges; but these they may 
and should have without reducing the opportunities for instruction 
and recreation to the general public. Like the Art Palace, the Public 
Museum will stand as a substantial reminder of the World’s Fair. 
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DEEPENING SHADOWS 
By S. L. Willard 


# J. Pierpont Morgan has approved plans for a huge palace to house 
his ten-million-dollar collections of art objects, books, and curios in 
New York. The structure is to occupy the whole block bounded by 
Madison and Park Avenues, Thirty-sixth and Thirty-seventh streets. 
The great project accounts for Mr. Morgan’s systematic buying of 
property in the block. His own residence, it is reported, is to be 
torn down to make way for the magnificent library and art museum. 
Stanford White, architect, drew the plans, which were filed recently 
with the buildings department. They contemplate the greatest 
private institution of the kind in the country—perhaps in the world. 
The building will be surrounded with beautiful gardens. The struc- 
ture is to be in Greek Renaissance style. Buildings, gardens, and 
the rare objects collected within the marble walls will form a treasure 
trove for lovers of art and literature. Mr. Morgan has an unsur- 
passed private collection of antiques, books, and art objects stored in 
England, and he is trying to get them into the United States duty 
free so that they may be exhibited for the benefit of the public. 

# It is stated that Mrs. J. L. Gardner has made provision for the 
future maintenance of the Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum in the 
Fenway. A large portion of her estate is to go, at her death, to pay 
the expenses of maintaining the museum. The provision is said to 
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be lavish in its generosity. It is reported that some of Mrs. Gard- 
ner’s friends urged her to allow her collections of works of art to 
become a part of the Museum of Fine Arts’s collections; but we can 
hardly believe that any one should seriously undertake to persuade 
her to change a weli-matured plan, which is not of recent date. The 
Gardner Museum will be, what its founder has always intended it to 
be, a permanent, endowed Boston institution, under the administra- 
tion of a board of trustees. As Jong ago as February, 1903, the first 
conception of the Gardner Museum was due in some degree to the 
model offered by the Museo Poldi-Pezzoli, in Milan, Italy, which 
was bequeathed to the City of Milan by Cavalier Poldi-Pezzoli in 
1879. Instead of leaving her museum to the City of Boston, Mrs. 
Gardner has wisely established a corporation, the directors of which 
will be empowered to carry out her plans, and has provided for the 
future maintenance of the institution. The Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Gardner Museum are to be near neighbors, and there will be 
no more rivalry between them than exists between the Louvre and 
the Cluny in Paris. As time goes on, it is the intention to make access 
to the Gardner Museum easier for the public, though certain restric- 
tions will probably always be necessary in the case of a museum of 
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this kind, in which the works of art are installed as they would be in 
a private mansion, not according to the plan of public institutions. 
* John W. Beatty, director of the department of fine arts, Carnegie 
Institute, was recently in New York City arranging for the manufac- 
ture and installation of the collections of statuary and architectural 
casts for the addition to the institute, which is to be ready for public 
inspection by Founders’ Day, in November, 1906. Mr. Beatty has 
closed contracts by cable for the greater part of the casts, and will 
make al] the contracts within a short time. He has found that the 
chief difficulty now ahead of him, since he has practically finished 
the list of the objects desired, is the fact it will require longer to 
install the casts than anticipated, and the question now is, whether 
the architects will turn over the building in time to install the collec- 
tion before the opening day. He has already received cablegrams 
from Paris telling him there will be no difficulty in delivering the 
casts on time. ‘‘The installation of the collection is going to require 
a lot of time,’’ said Mr. Beatty. ‘‘In some cases the architectural 
casts are made in twelve hundred pieces—one has thirteen hundred 
pieces—and it will require considerable time to put them together. 
The only question is, whether we will get possession of the building 
in time to get the collection assembled. Of course we hope every- 
thing will be finished on time.’’ The casts ordered by Mr. Beatty 
will come from every art center of Europe, from Berlin to Athens, 
and will fully represent the history of art of every period. 

# The most important gifts of the year to the Art Institute of 
Chicago are the following oil-paintings: ‘‘The Castle,’’ by Ruysdael, 
presented by Henry C. Lytton; ‘‘ Portrait,’” by Van Dyck, presented 
by the children of the late William T. Baker; ‘‘Portrait,’’ by an 
unknown Flemish master, presented by John J. Glessner; paintings 
by Roybet, Le Brun, Wendt, and Fantin-Latour, presented respec- 
tively by the heirs of E. A. Driver, R. Hall McCormick, friends of 
Mr. Wendt, and the Stickney bequest. Bequests of money and 
pictures have been received from Mrs. Daniel A. Jones and Mrs. 
P. A. Healy. 

# Within a short time the Walker collection at the Detroit Museum 
of Art has been further enriched by two important paintings by Gari 
Melchers: one is his familiar peasant geure, ‘‘The Wedding’’; the 
other is his recently completed portrait of E. Chandler Walker. To 
the latter is given the place of honor in the gallery, with sufficient 
marginal wall space for the painting to maintain its proper value. 

# At a meeting of the trustees of the John Huntington estate in 
Cleveland, Ohio, it was announced that five hundred thousand dollars 
would be spent to erect an art gallery. By the terms of the Hunting- 
ton wil] that amount of money is at their disposal. A similar 
amount also is provided by the wills of H. B..Hurlburt and Horace 
Kelley, for the same purpose. 

















